Creation lives, grows, and multiplies: man is 
but a witness. Victor Hugo. 


BEFORE THE SNOW. 


AvTUMN is gone; through the blue woodlands 
bare 
Shatters the windy rain. A thousand leaves, 
Like birds that fly the mournful northern air, 
Flutter away from the old forest’s eaves. 
4 Autumn is gone: as yonder silent rill, 
' Slowly eddying o’er thick leaf-heaps lately 
’ shed, 
My spirit, as I walk, moves awed and still, 
By thronging fancies wild and wistful led. 
\ 
Autumn is gone: alas, how long ago 
The grapes were plucked and garnered was 
the grain! 
How soon death settles on us, and the snow 
Wraps with its white alike our graves, our 
gain! 


Yea, autumn’s gone! Yet it robs not my mood 
Of that which makes moods dear,—some 
| shoot of spring 
Still sweet within me; or thoughts of yonder 
wood 
We walked in,—memory’s rare environing. 


And, though they die, the seasons only take 

_ A ruined substance. All that’s best remains 

> In the essential vision that can make 

I One light for life, love, death, their joys, 
their pains. 


Grorce Parsons LATHROP. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
December 29, 1809—May 19, 1898. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER, 


a NGLAND’S “Grand Old Man” was born 
in Liverpool, but his family came from 
i. "— Scotland. The derivation of the sur- 

‘name is especially interesting, Gled meaning a 
hawk; Stane, a stone or rock. 

The eldest son of the family was sent to 
Liverpool on business, where he became one of 
the great merchants of the city, a member of 
Parliament, and -a baronet, He married a 
Highland Scotch girl, and William Gladstone 
was their third son. 

“It is said that the father encouraged argu- 
ments on all topics between his children and 
himself,—a fact which may help to explain the 
_ wonderful power that William had as a de- 
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GLADSTONE IN HIS STUDY — Hamitrton. 
(See Article.) 


bater. Every child was put upon his mettle 
to defend himself in good-natured discussions. 

Young Gladstone’s first schooling was at the 
vicarage of Seaforth near Liverpool where the 
late Dean Stanley was one of the pupils. The 
two boys formed a friendship that lasted until 
Stanley’s death. 

When eleven, he entered Eton College, and 
ever after the mere word ‘‘ Kton”’ stirred his heart, 
for the memories of his life there were most 
dear. Greek and Latin fascinated him; his 
vacations were spent in studying mathematics; 
and, best of all, perhaps, he was a religious 
student. While no “prig,”’ he would not allow 
any levity about sacred things. 

In October, 1828, he entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he was always a persistent stu- 
dent. He became president of the Union De- 
bating Society, often worked four hours in the 
early part of the day, and then had exercise 
of boating and walking. Later he formed a 
debating society of his own, called the Oxford 
Essay Club, and it was familiarly known as 


“Weg,” from Gladstone’s initials. Gladstone 
was also a devoted student of the Bible, and 
continued to be through his latest years. 

When twenty-three years old, he went to 
Italy; but after a few months of fascinating 
travel he was called back to London to enter 
Parliament. From the day that he began his 
political life until his last speech in the House 
of Commons, as Prime Minister of England, 
on March 1, 1894, his power as an orator, his 
keen interest in the working classes, and the 
courage of his convictions, made his a remark- 
able record. Through his influence penny 
newspapers were published, and thus the 
world’s news was carried to the most humble 
home in England. By his efforts the poorest 
man in the kingdom was allowed to cast his 
vote, and later his eloquent plea emphasized 
the right of every man, woman, and child to 
be educated. 

At Rome, where he was sent for the winter 
he met Miss Catherine Glynne, and on July 25, 
1839, they were married at Hawarden. A 
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most happy union it proved to be, for they 
were devoted to each other in heart and soul; 
and Mrs. Gladstone’s helpful companionship 
through her husband’s busy life was most 
touching to see. There were several children 
by the marriage. 

y Although Mr. Gladstone was eighty-five 
when he retired from active life, his remaining 
years were devoted to reading, studying, and 
even writing books and essays upon theological 
subjects. He had known Tennyson, Browning, 
and Wordsworth, and, when we read of the 
famous men who came into his life, Sir Robert 
Peel, Disraeli, Lord Palmerston, and count- 
less others besides the royal personages, among 
them, and first of all Victoria, whom he loved 
and served, the memories crowded into the closing 
years of his career must have been inexhaust- 
ibly rich. His daily journal, kept for seventy 
years, is full of interest. It is a history in itself, 
for we learn of his views on the Boer War when 
he felt that the Boers should be given their 
independence; of his attitude in regard to our 
Civil War which disappointed many people, 
but his views later were completely changed, 
and Gladstone was honest enough to say so. 
His energetic labors in behalf of poor, oppressed 
Ireland arouse our boundless admiration. 

In fact, William Gladstone’s motives were 
always good. Aman of action, he was at times 
impetuous and impulsive but no one could 
see this vigorous friend of the poor and humble 
and not admire the alert, dark eyes, the musi- 
cal voice, and the wonderful intellectual power 
of England’s ‘Grand Old Man.” 

In May, 1894, an operation was performed 
upon his eye for a cataract; otherwise old age 
brought no serious changes in his condition. 
At Hawarden, on the early morning of May 19, 
1898, when ‘Nature outside, wood and wide 
lawn and cloudless far-off sky, shone at her 
fairest’? he ceased to breathe. 

On May 25 the body was taken from Ha- 
warden, and the coffin placed in Westminster 
Hall, where for three days great multitudes 
filed by the bier to pay their last tribute to 
William Ewart Gladstone. Saturday, May 28, 
his body was committed to the grave in West- 
minster Abbey: two years later that of his 
faithful companion was placed beside him. 

Travelers who go to Hawarden visit the 
Gladstone Memorial Chapel where there is a 
tablet to Gladstone’s memory, and within a 
few years were placed the lifelike figures in 
exquisite white marble of William Ewart Glad- 
stone and Catherine, his wife. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TEST OF HONESTY, 


BY HENRIETTA HAZELTINE, 


é .. home, mamma, and here is your 
change!”’ exclaimed nine-year-old Dor- 
othy, as she entered the neat little house 

a short distance from the car line. “I put it 

in my hand’chief, and held it tight in my hand, 

so I surely would not lose it.” 

“Count it, dear, and see if it is correct,’ di- 
rected the mother, who was busily sewing. 
“Five from a dollar leaves’””— 

“Ninety-five cents,” finished the little girl. 
“Here is a twenty-five cent piece, and a lot of 
‘fives’ and ‘tens.’ Fifty, sixty, eighty, one 
hundred, why,—one hundred and five,—why— 
one dollar and fifteen cents!” 

“You must have taken some of the ‘fives’ 
for dimes, daughter,” and the lady smiled at 
the eager, astonished little face. ‘Here, we 
will go over them together.” 


Carefully the silver and nickels were counted. 
They came to one dollar and fifteen cents. 

“OQ joy!” cried Dorothy. “Twenty cents 
too much! What fun I can have with it!” 

“Dear,’”? said the mother, “every time the 
conductor takes a fare from a passenger, he 
pulls a bell rope, and a recording mark is made. 
At the end of the day he has to hand over to 
the cashier a sum equivalent to five cents for 
each mark made.” 

“And what happens if he has not the right 
number of five cents?” : 

“He has to make up the difference out of 
his own pocket.” 

There was silence in the room for a few 
moments. Dorothy had been carefully taught 
in the principles of honesty and to “love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ but this case presented 
unusual difficulties. 

Finally, a long-drawn sigh of conviction came. 

“Well, I s’pose there is just one thing for 
me to do,—find the conductor and give him 
back his twenty cents; but, oh, it will be a 
bother!” 

With a glad feeling that the lessons in recti- 
tude had not passed unheeded, the mother 
smiled to her little daughter. 


“Dear, you are right, and it may not be as 


much trouble as you think. New London is 
not such a big place. Would you know your 
conductor again?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! He has a gold front 
tooth and a pleasant smile.” 

“Then,”’ suggested the mother, “if you are 
at the siding just below here, a little before 
this time to-morrow, I think that you will see 
him.” 

Tenderly kissing the small daughter, as the 
latter put away the two silver dimes, the lady 
returned to her sewing. 

The next day Dorothy was at the siding 
watching for the car fully five minutes before 
it could possibly arrive. Presently up it came 
over the hill. She saw “her conductor’ jump 
out to change the switch. Bashfully the small 
maiden walked up and explained her errand to 
the astonished official, who was so taken aback 
that all he could manage to say was: “Thank 
you, thank you. Sorry to give you the trouble!” 

But the warm little glow in her heart repaid 
Dorothy for the effort she had made. q 

“To do really, truly right is a pretty happy 
thing after all,” she confided to her mother at 
bed-time that night. é 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PARROTS. 
BY HELEN M, KNOWLTON, 


HE mystery about parrots is now ex- 
plained. French savants say that these 
birds have as much brain as men, Of 

course, breeding and training have much to do 
with their development, but the fact is estab- 
lished that their brain curvatures are located 
as men’s are. Hence, the parrot has the power 
of speech, the ability to think, and to imitate 
almost to perfection. 

“Why is every parrot called a Polly?” is 
often asked. We have heard this explanation: 
In New Orleans the French shop-keepers often 
have a parrot in its cage hanging near their 
doorways. The Mississippi boatmen, as they 
entered the shop, would speak to the parrot; 
and, as he did not reply, the owner of the shop 
would say to the bird: 

“Parler! parler!” and of course the parrot 
would begin to parler, or talk, In this way 
every bird soon obtained the name of “Polly.” 

We have a parrot whose name is Mack,— 


not®a fortunateiname for a native of Brazil— 
but, for all that, the only one to which he ‘is 
willing to respond. One evening a gentleman 
called on some literary errand, and was much 
interested in the parrot, speaking to him con- 
tinually as ‘“Polly.”’ Mack endured it until 
I had occasion to leave the room for a moment, 
when the bird turned toward him in a confiden- 
tial manner, and in a low tone said, “Don’t 
call me Polly!” 

I had several times told the gentleman his 
name, but it had made no impression on his 
mind. Mack repeated his remonstrance two 
or three times, greatly to the amusement of 
the visitor, who never afterwards failed to give 
him his right name. 


THE CRICKET. 


Lirrie inmate, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 

_ Whereso’er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good, 
Pay, me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet; 
In return thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 


Neither night nor dawn of day 

Puts a period to thy play! 

Sing then and extend thy span 

Far beyond the date of man. 

Wretched man, whose years are spent 

In repining discontent, 

Lives not, aged though he be, 

Half a span, compared with thee. 
CowPER. 
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MY DOG JACK. 
BY LOUISA A. WELLS. 


HAVE a dog Jack. He is of good build and 

l strong. His muscles are well developed. 

He is white, with one ear brown and a 

round spot in the middle of hisback. Dog books 

call him a fox terrier, but to me he is my dog 
Jack. 

Jack is seven or eight years old: he has never 
told me his age, and I have no way of finding 
out, for he is a most secretive boy. Well, I 
have had Jack now five winters and four sum- 
mers. When first he came to our home, you 
could not see his tail. He had no trust in the 
human voice or hand. He lived by himself in 
the barn, and sometimes would cease to hunt 
rats and field mice and talk with the men in 
the’ barn, but always with trepidation. ‘Then, 
after having been very bold, from his point of 
view, he would go and attend to the horses. 

When hunting time was good and the game 
laws were off, Jack would enter his subway. 
He had several of these subways into the earth: 
where they went I never knew, but apparently 
to a great hunting country. Near by these 
subways, which had no stations, there were 
stone walls where lived all sorts of animals, and 
Jack would talk and ery for any one of them 
to come out and give him an honorable chance 
to hunt. But, as these creatures knew they 
were safe, and appeared to have no pleasure 
in being hunted, they let well enough alone. 

Jack would come home tired and thirsty, look 
at the house, and there see on the piazza a dish 
of water. As, however, he had no trust in 
that dish, he would go to the barn, ask to have 
the hose turned, and then drink from its end, 
or rather swallow what water he could, as it 
ran out of the nozzle of the hose. After a day 
of tending horses and hunting, he would sleep 
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on the hay or straw with his pet horse and 
guard the barn. 

Now when the fall came, came also tramps 
into the neighborhood, and Jack was turned to 
as protector of the house; but, because he would 
trust no living mortal in a house, the men in 
the barn would carry him into me, and I would 
carry him to the main body of the house. Then 
Jack would hide away from every one, nothing 
would please him but the barn. Sometimes 
there he would wag his tail, though never in 
the house. Luckily after all no tramps ap- 
proached the house; and, when the snow came, 
the family moved to the city, and Jack went 
with them. Here in the town house he was 


unhappy: his subways had been taken from 


him and his barn also, 

Yet after a few days he found a way of open- 
ing the gate from the yard into the street. 
This was satisfactory; and off to the stable, 
where his pet horse was boarded, went Jack 
as fast as he could go. There he was happy, 
but thirsty, for no one at this stable knew that 
Jack never drank water from a dish, only from 
a hose. How at last he found out that water 
in a dish was refreshing he never told. 

One fairly cold winter’s night Jack opened 
the yard gate and went off to walk. I went 
after him, It was eleven o’clock at night. I 
hunted back streets and a public garden. After 
an hour’s hunt I saw his white form in the 
public garden, digging up something that had 
been planted by the city gardener. I called. 
Jack came crouching on to me, showing plainly 
he knew he was naughty: I knew it also. 
There were Jack and I alone, near to midnight, 
close by a city street, Jack waiting to be whipped, 
I wondering if I could whip him. Jack looked 
at me square in the eye and I at him. I picked 
him up, patted him, and told him he was a 
good boy to have.come when I called, and the 
joy and surprise Jack had at not being repri- 
manded for opening the yard gate was a de- 
light to see. Then I understood my dog Jack. 

The next morning I called Jack, and he came 
towards me with a very slight wag of his tail, 
and we went for a drive which proved to be a 
nice one for both of us. 

Not long after this Jack came and slept in 
my chamber, and after many nights began to 
understand that he was there for company’s 
sake, and not because he had been naughty 
about something he might have done and I 
not known it. 

It is a long two years since Jack and I under- 
stood each other, and now to-day he is a per- 
fect example of a well, strong, affectionate dog, 
trusting folks with sincerity. Everybody likes 
him, he is so friendly and full of sport. 

Here is a little chapter in the life of my dog 
Jack, and the moral of this tale is that kind 
treatment makes people friendly as well as dogs 
and horses. 
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JUST BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


JHE Christmas tree glittering with tinsel, 

_ | _ balls of red and gold, strings of pop- 

corn, horns and little lace stockings 

filled with candy, all watched over by my- 

riads of unlighted candles, stood in a dark room 
behind folding-doors. 

Six little children in white night-gowns, each 
holding a lighted candle and hugging a dolly, 
toddled to the front of the stage and stood in a 
row. ; 

Katherine stood at the head and Elizabeth 
at the foot of the line. Marion, Florence, 
Rosaleia and Helen, all watched these little 


“end men,” as Elizabeth’s big brother called 
them; and, if a doll’s head bobbed or a candle 
wobbled, it was a sign that every candle and 
every doll’s head should bob and wobble also. 
Pretty soon the piano began to play,—or I 
should say, some one began to play the piano,— 
and six little hearts began to thump behind six 
little night-gowns, while six trembling voices 
began to sing: 
“When everything is jolly, and the lamps are burn- 
ing bright, 
Mamma says, ‘Take your dolly and bid us all 
good-night.’ 


“We think it very trying to be sent off so to bed; 
But those are just our orders, and there’s noth- 
ing to be said, 


“Sometimes we’re very naughty and grumble at 
our fate, 
For nothing pleases little folks like sitting up 
quite late. 


“Then papa looks astonished and gives us each 
a light, 
And, when we beg to wait a while, he says, ‘Some 
other night.’ 


“But papa never ’members about that other 
time; 

And mamma wouldn’t let him if he should so in- 
cline; 


“To-night is no exception,—we cannot hope to 
stay; 
We feel quite sad to leave you, but we must go 
away.” 


It was a lot of words to remember, but the 
two little ‘end men” had aunties who had 
taken great pains to drill them; and, whenever 
there was danger of forgetting, Elizabeth 
would look over among the people in front of 
her to where her aunt Alice sat. And Aunt 
Alice would make the sound of the words 
softly with her mouth, and this would start 
Elizabeth right again. And Katherine would 
do the. same way with her aunt Helen, who sat 
on the other side of the chapel; and in this way 
the singing went off very well. 

When the song was ended, the six little heads 
bowed again to the people in front of them, and 
the little white-robed babies with their dollies 
and candles toddled off behind the curtain 
amid a loud clapping of hands. Each little 
maid then left her dolly to go to sleep and dream 
of Santa Claus, while she hurried back to the 
front of the stage with her candle. 

When the children had fallen into a row again, 
the piano started up, and Miss Rice, their 
Sunday-School teacher, stood down in front 
with a long baton and beat time, while six wee 
voices piped up, this time with more confidence; 


‘“‘Here we greet you, full of woe, six poor babies 
in a row. 
With our sorrow we must strive, losing one we 
number five.’’ 


Marion was so taken up with watching the 
crowd of faces in front of her that she forgot 
she was at the foot of the line and must blow 
out her candle and run off the stage, until 
Miss Rice pointed her stick at her. 

Those who were left began to sing: 


“Five wee maids,—oh, what a bore! 
One gets sleepy, and that leaves four.” 


If Rosaleia had not seen Miss Rice open her 
mouth, she would never have thought that it 
was she that was sleepy, and that she must blow 
out her candle and disappear. 


“Four young kids quite full of glee,— 
One’s too funny, and that leaves three,” 


sang the rest. And, while they were singing, 
Helen felt Elizabeth pull her dress; and that 


reminded her that it was time for her to begin 
to giggle and play, and then blow out her 
candle and run away. 


“Three poor souls, we feel quite blue,— 
Sulks take one off, and that leaves two,” 


piped those that were left. 

Miss Rice, down in front, with her back to 
the audience, had to pout and hunch her shoul- 
ders to warn Florence that she was the sulky 
little girl that must run away. So she whiffed 
out her candle and ran off, leaving Elizabeth 
and Katherine to sing a little duet together: 


“Two small girls would like some fun, 
But they quarrel, and that leaves one.” 


These two little tots were the only ones that 
did not have to be prompted; for Elizabeth 
immediately slapped Katherine, and then Kath- 
erine slapped Elizabeth (all in fun, of course, 
for it was part of the play), and ran off leaving 
the littlest tot of all to sing about: 


“One poor babe left all alone,— 
She says good-night, and that leaves none.” 


Then the chapel grew very still,—and dark, 
oh, very dark! Every child that had”a mamma 
beside her reached for her hand. Suddenly 
there came a flood of light so dazzling that 
bright eyes blinked and sleepy eyes opened 
wide. For there, beyond the folding-doors 
that had noiselessly slid apart, stood a beautiful 
Christmas tree with| dear old Santa Claus be- 
side it. ‘ 


HONOR. 

Say, what is Honor? ’Tis the finest sense 

Of justice which the human mind can frame, 

Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim. 

And guard the way of life from all offence 

Suffered or done. 

We know the arduous strife, the eternal laws 

To which the triumph of all good is given. 

High sacrifice, and labor without pause, 

Even to the death; else wherefore should the 
eye 

Of man converse with immortality? 

WorDSWORTH. 


WISHING PLUS DOING. 


Us ISHBONE is nothing: backbone is 
everything.” This adage is like a 


good many others; it sounds well, 
but it doesn’t wear well when put into every- 
day use. In the feathered biped provided 
with a wishbone, this part of his anatomy is as 
important as any other: without it he would 
be a sorry creature indeed. In the figurative 
use of the term the same law holds. The 
“wishbone”—wanting things—is a part of the 
normal make-up -of human nature. It has its 
function to perform, and is by no means neces- 
sarily opposed to doing. Rather, the two are 
partners, co-workers, each with his special 
duty. If there were no wishing and dreaming, 
there would be slight incentive to work: one 
would ever wait, taking things just as they 
happen to come. To have a large wishbone 
and no backbone makes one helpless, but to 
have a backbone without a wishbone would 
make one have as little desire to move as a post. 


HEN Mr. Gladstone was twenty-one 
years old, he made the following 
entry in his diary: ‘In practice, the 

great end is that the love of God may become 
the habit of my soul, and particularly these 
things are to be sought: the spirit of love, of 
self-sacrifice, of purity, of energy.” 
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The greatest felicity that felicity hath is to 
spread. Hooker. 


MERRY WORKERS. 


TrLL me what the mill-wheels say, 
Always turning; night and day; 
When we sleep and when we wake, 
What a busy sound they make! 
Never idle, never still, 

What a worker is the mill! 


What is it that the brooklets say, 

Rippling onward day by day? 

Sweet as skylark on the wing, 
tipple, ripple—thus they sing. 

Never idle, never still, 

Always working with a will! 


Listen to the honey-bee, 

Flying now so merrily 

Here and there with busy hum— . 
Humming, drumming, drumming, drum; 
Never idle, never still, 

Humming, drumming,—hum it will! 


Like the mill, the brook, the bee, 
May it now be said of me 
That I’m always busy, too, 
For there’s work enough to do. 
Tf I work, then, with a will, 
It will be but playing still; 
Ever merry, never weary, 
It will be but playing still. 
Selected. 
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ROSABEL’S DARE. 


BY ANNA B, BRYANT. 


ae ARE you not to whisper once this week, 

D Ferdie!”’ : 

Ferdie was Rosabel’s twin, and oh, 
how she loved him! She was proud of him, 
too; but for a week or two he had hurt her 
pride dreadfully. For as much as two nights 
a week he had been “kept” for whispering. 
And such a looking report card as he brought 
home! 

Rosabel had been lying awake nights over 
it. At least, she thought she had. It seemed 
to her that she had hardly shut her eyes or 
winked a wink since the card came, and father 
had shaken his head so hard at it, and mother 
had looked so sorry. It really was as much as 
half an hour before the soft little sobs stopped 
and mother heard a soft little snore instead 
from Rosabel’s pillow. The next night she 
cried, too, and the next, and then mother 
knew something must be done about it. She 
would tell Rosabel to influence her brother. 

“What is ‘influence’?”’? asked Rosabel. 

“Oh, try to make him want to do what’s 
right,” said mother. “Talk to him, and try 


to help him not to, if you see he’s going to, 


whisper any time.” 

Rosabel promised, and all that week she did 
talk and did her best; but the report card was 
just as bad that week as any other, And he 
loved Rosabel, too, and wanted to please her, 
as well as his mother and father; and he didn’t 
like losing all his Saturday play-time, as he 
did every time he brought home that kind of 
a card from the teacher. Rosabel was at her 
wit’s end, for of course a girl can’t give up her 
brother if he is naughty. He is her brother, 
and her business is to try and help him to be 
a good brother. That was the way Rosabel’s 
mother had talked to her about it. 

“Y’ve influenced him and influenced him, 
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and the more I do it, the worser he grows!” 
she said to herself that night as she was taking 
her shoes off, and she said it out loud so that 
Ferdie heard it over in his bedroom; for the 
door between stood open. 

“Who?” he called, And she told him. 

“Ffuh!”” he said, and then pretty soon he 
said, “Ho!” in a don’t-care sort of voice. . 
But next minute he ran in, one shoe off and one 
shoe on, just like ““my son John” in the nursery 
rhyme, and flung his arms round her neck and 
said: ; 

“You know I’d do it for you, Posybel; but, 
if I do, the boys will laugh at me. They say 
I don’t dast to take a dare!” 

“What’s their ‘dare’?”’? asked Rosabel. 

“To whisper!’’ said Ferdie. 

“Well, my dare is just as good as their dare!” 
cried Rosabel, hotly. ‘I dare you not to whis- 
per for a week!” 

“All right!”’ said Ferdie, and took the dare. 
And that week he brought home the hand- 
somest report card. There wasn’t a black. 
mark on it! 
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A DESCENDANT OF CROMWELL. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


NOTED philanthropist, Edward Crom- 

well, a descendant of Oliver Cromwell, 

recently died at Denver, Col., in his 
eighty-seventh year. 

Mr. Cromwell’s long life was largely devoted 
to philanthropic and patriotic work. He was 
born in New York City, June 1, 1821, and was 
a member of one of the oldest American fam- 
ilies and oldest direct descendant of England’s 
Roundhead ruler. Mr. Cromwell was for a 
long time a conspicuous figure in the business 
world, operating the largest flour mill in the 
United States. He was a charter member of 
the New York Produce Exchange and served 
as its secretary and treasurer for ten years. He 


was an active member of the famous New York 
volunteer fire department. In 1860 the Union 
League Club was organized at his house. 

As a member of the United States Indian 
Commission he was instrumental in saving 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma to the Union, 
having personally drawn up the petition which 
was presented to Congress against the passage 
of a bill ratifying the contract deeding away 
the land. 

During the draft riots of 1863 in New York 
City Mr. Cromwell drew up and organized 


troops enrolling many names among the mem- 


bers of the Produce Exchange. These men 
drilled daily and fought to protect the colored 
men in the streets of New York City. Mr. 
Cromwell helped to organize and send the first 
colored regiment from New York. In 1888 
Mr. Cromwell left New York and went to Iowa 
to make his home. While there he organized 
the Humane Society, and for a number of 
years acted as its secretary. He returned to 
New York, and for a few years busied himself 


in several ways, going to Colorado in the fall _ 


of 1906. 

Mr. Cromwell’s last illness was long and pain- 
ful, but he was free from the infirmities which 
usually accompany old age. He died at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Gertrude C. Samp- 


son, of Denver. ae 


The most valuable acquisition from history ts 
the enthusiasm it excites. GOETHE. 


WORRYING woman once made a very 
eareful list of all the troubles that she 

knew would surely come to her within a 

certain time. When the date had passed, she 
found that not one of the anticipated disasters 
had materialized. If you want to see clearly 


the folly of borrowing trouble, make a list 


of the most troublesome troubles that you can 
see just ahead of you, and lay it away. Then 
some day look it over. 
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Kings are nothing but men, and all men are 
— equal. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


PERSEVERE. 


My Lord a land is ruling, 
The land of pure delight, 
Whence hate and night are banished, 
And all is love and light. 
What though my lot be lowly, 
What though my way be drear; 
Tis mine, ’tis mine that kingdom, 
If I but persevere. 


My Lord a home is building, 
A mansion passing fair, 

Of pearl and gold all burnished. 
Of jewels costly, rare; 

A home where nothing lacketh; 
Away with doubt and fear! 

*Tis mine, ’tis mine that mansion, 
If I but persevere. 


My Lord a song is teaching 
The angels’ choirs on high; 

They strike their harps and cymbals, 
And sound the psaltery. 

A song to greet the wanderer, 
To heaven’s gate drawing near; 

"Tis mine, ’tis mine that welcome, 
If I but persevere. 
; S. Barine-GouLp. 
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| PLEASANT STORIES OF THE SAINTS. 


BY SUSIE M, BEST, 


I. Saint George. 


AINT GEORGE was born at Cappadocia 

in the year 280 a.D. 

Christian parentage. He grew up to be 

a fair, strong, noble-statured youth. He was 

a great favorite with Diocletian who was em- 
peror of Rome at that time. 

Diocletian worshiped the heathen gods. He 
also consulted the oracles about important 
affairs. The replies of the oracles became con- 
fused and unsatisfactory, and the priests of 
Apollo declared that the presence of Christians 
in the empire prevented the proper exercise of 
their powers. 

Upon this Diocletian ordered a general per- 
secution of the Christians. Saint George was a 
soldier in the emperor’s guard at this time. 
He was appalled at the cruelties of the perse- 
cution. He left the army and gave away all 
his money and treasure and became a knight- 
errant. His one desire was to aid the poor and 
distressed. 

Saint George had many adventures, but the 
most celebrated is the one in which he slew the 
dragon of Silene. 

The monster dwelt in a marsh near the city. 
The terrorized people had purchased immunity 
from his attacks by paying him a tribute of two 
sheep daily, then of two cattle, and finally of 
two children who were selected by lot to be- 
come the victims of the dragon. 

The very day that Saint George arrived in 
Silene, the lot had fallen upon the fair Cleo- 
linda, daughter of the king himself. 

The beautiful girl was led forth from the city 
amid the lamentations of the populace. But not 
even the king might lift a hand to help her, 
for the lot was inexorable. 

After the maiden left the gate and walked 
down the dreary, bone-marked way to meet 

the dragon, she was startled to see 1iding 


He was of noble-- 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON —GIvLiIo GRANDI. 


toward her a noble knight clad in shining 
armor, and mounted on a snow-white steed. 

He reined in his horse and accosted the 
maiden asking the cause of her tears. Thereat 
she related to him the story of the dragon, his 
ravages and the tribute exacted by him. 

Saint George was filled with indignation. 
“Fear not,” he said to the maiden, “I will be 
your champion, and in the name of the Holy 
One I will vanquish this monster and rid your 
land of the evil.” 

Even as he spoke the dragon -hove in sight. 
Foul-breathed, brazen-scaled, winged, iron- 
toothed, and steel-clawed, he was fearful to 
behold, But the hero dashed forward fear- 
lessly and closed with him in a terrific battle. 

Right and left he smote the creature, and 
finally pinned him to earth with his sword. 
Then, having him captive, he called the 
maiden. 

“Give me your girdle,” he said. And she 
stripped the rich girdle from her waist. The 
knight took it and bound it round the dragon 
and bade him in the name of Christ arise and 
follow him. At the sacred name the creature 
rose, meek and obedient, all'the venom gone 
from his breath. And thus he followed the 
knight and the maiden back, even into the walls 
of the city itself. 

Oh, the wonderment of the people when they 


saw the strange sight, and, oh, the rejoicings 
when they saw the maiden safe and uninjured! 

They gathered in an immense multitude in 
the great public square, and there in the pres- 
ence of them all the hero slew their foe. 

The people were very ready to listen to the 
preaching of the champion; and, when he told 
them he had vanquished the dragon through 
the power of Christ alone, they renounced their 
heathen belief and many thousands of them 
were baptized in the new faith. 

After many adventures in the Holy Land, 
whither he went after he delivered the people 
of Silene, Saint George returned to his old 
home, 

Diocletian was still ruling in the land and 
still persecuting the Christians. At Necomedia 
Saint George daringly tore down the edict 
issued against them from the place where it 
was posted, 

For this offence he was arrested and con- 
demned to torture, but angels appeared to him 
and upheld him; so that he sustained no in- 
juries. 

Diocletian used every endeavor to induce 
the Saint to renounce his faith, but in vain. 

Saint George asked that he might be per- 
mitted to go to the temple of the heathen gods. 
Diocletian gave him the required permission. 
Scarce had he entered the temple when the 
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statue of Apollo spoke and said, “There is but 
one God, and Christ is His prophet.” 

At this thunder rolled and lightning flashed 
and smote all the idols in the world. 7 

The, miracle so angered the heathen priests 
that they induced the emperor to order the 
death of the Saint, and he was accordingly be- 
headed. 

Saint George is the patron saint of England. 
He was adopted as such in the days of the bold 
crusader, Richard, the lLion-hearted. This 
king claimed that many of his victories in the 
Holy Land were due to the protecting influ- 
ences of the saint whose apparition appeared 
to him in battle. 

Since then the battle-cry of the Britons has 
been “England and Saint George!” 


DO IT NOW. 


BY ETTA MERRICK GRAVES, 


Is there something that you’re “going to do 
sometime’’? 
Do it now! 
Lest it fade away and die— 
Hre you’ve e’en-begun to try! 
Do it now! 
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Is there something that you “really ought to 


do’’? 
Do it now! 
Duty’s urgent voice obey— 
Thou shalt conquer in the fray! 
Do it now! 


Is there something that you’re eager to begin? 
Do it now! 
Joy is sent by God above— 
He did send that which you love! 
Do it now! 
Kindergarten Review. 
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HILMA SUE AND HER CHRISTMAS 


TREE. 
BY LEONORA BECK ELLIS, 
Part: 
ts HAT is Sunday School like, Hilma 


Sue?” Hans had asked it twice be- 
fore his sister answered. 

“Tt’s a lot of folks, mostly boys and girls, 
with some grown ones like Mrs. Gray to show 
us how. Us children they bunch up by sizes, 
and things they teach us then!” 

“What kind of things?” he asked again, with 
deep interest. 

Hilma Sue wanted to tell him about the 
Christ Child, the Wonderful Star, and the Gifts. 
But this would lead, you see, to the Surprise, 
which could not be so perfect then. She re- 
solved anew to save every thing until—after- 
wards! 

While she was thinking about it all, little 
Olga, who had listened at Hans’ knee, undertook 
to answer his question. 

“Dey tells you,” the little one said, “dat a 
gweat boo’ful Dod meks ’ou, an’ teks care, an’ 
won’ ever let you dwown or blow ’way.” 

Hans looked long into the small, earnest face 
of the child, then turned back to his older sister, 

“Do they, Sis?” She nodded with emphasis. 

“The God you told about, up in the sky? It’s 
seeing us all the time, He is, and frowning dread- 
ful if we do wrong or tell lies? Not the same 
One, this?” 

She reflected a little, finally answering, ‘‘ Yes!’? 

“Besides which, can He love us?” 


For Hilma Sue’s God, before Mrs. Gray came 
across in the launch to take her and Olga to the 
Sunday School at the Point, was a Prohibitive 
Power rather than a protecting and sympa- 
thizing Father. 

Now all this was to be changed. She had so 
many beautiful new things to teach both Hans 
and Carl, just as soon as she could get fixed and 
give them—that wonderful Surprise! Deep in 
her heart, the sweetest hope was that her father, 
too, would listen to the beautiful new things, 
and never again look quite so sad and gloomy. 

But—the Surprise first! 

Hilma Sue was almost thirteen years old, 
and took care of two younger brothers and her 
little sister, besides keeping house for her 
father. The mother, alas! slept in a quiet 
grave, on a green slope some miles inland, hav- 
ing died soon after the young Norse husband 
brought her and the little ones over to this 
country from their home on the distant Nor- 
wegian coast. 

Lief Hardaker was now a ’longshoreman and 
mullet-fisher on the west coast of Florida, mak- 
ing a home for himself and the four motherless 
children in a rough shack on an island near the 
main shore. The tiny isle lay low, and the 
fishing shanty sat up on stout blocks, the salt 
tides washing up under its floor very frequently. 

But the Gulf of Mexico spreads across sand- 
bars and in shallows all along this part of the 


Florida coast, having no depth of water to give © 


it momentum for any great tidal wave or over- 
flow. So the fisher-people living on the low 
shores and small islands have little thought of 
danger or destruction in connection with the 
tides. They know beyond a doubt that oc- 
easionally a heavy storm-tide will bring in 
enough water to overflow and sometimes even 
sweep away their insecure little dwellings. Yet 
this may happen only once in many years. If 
pressed on the subject, Lief Hardaker himself 
would doubtless have answered you much like 
his neighbors: 

“You see our stout boats? It’s safe we are, 
while they are here to receive us when the 
shack holds no longer.” 

Hardaker’s family had already lived several 
years on the little island in tolerable comfort 
and undeniable good health. Little Olga, now 
four years old, was the only one of them with 
any fear of the big tides and occasional tempests 
of wind. Hilma Sue, who was straight and 
strong, like her hardy Norse kindred, could 
manage a skiff with ease, rowing, poling, or 
sculling with great dexterity. Moreover, she 
could spread the canvas of the little “cat rig” 
sail-boat in a fair breeze, and, taking Olga, 
with possibly one or both boys, could run over 
to Gray’s Point on the mainland any Saturday, 
to buy provisions or calico, or possibly get a 
rare letter for Lief. ; 

She was going to the Point this Saturday, 
taking only the baby, as they still called Olga. 
Hans would be helping his father with the nets, 
and Karl busy digging quahaugs. She was 
rather glad that neither of her brothers could 


go this time; for she had the first secret of her 


life to keep, and she did not wish to be evading 
their keen eyes and ears. 

The day was sunny and delightful, as Decem- 
ber days on this coast are likely to be; and the 
breeze was just right for her sail across the 
small bay. 

She reached the Point dock about three in 
the afternoon, and went to the store first, doing 
the trading for the household necessities, which 
her father left largely to her. ‘This finished, 
she crossed to Mrs. Gray’s bungalow, and, find- 
ing her disengaged, went straight to the object 
of her visit. | 

“Got any work for me, ma’am?” she asked 


of the gentle little lady who was helper to all the 
coast folks for miles about, 

“‘Haven’t you all the work you can do at 
home, Hilma Sue?” answered Mrs. Gray, smil- 
ing into the blue.eyes which looked so fearlessly 
into hers. : 

“But I can get up sooner and do mine up 
by twelve of the clock every day next week, and 
come over here after,” returned the girl, ear- 
nestly. “Oh, I do want to make some money, 
—the candles to buy, and the things! Then 
I can teach the children, you see.” 

Mrs. Gray did not quite see. But she under- 
stood that something unusual was stirring the 
little Norse girl to whom she had taken so strong 
afancy. She made Hilma Sue rest in one of the 
big chairs, while she herself led ‘the little golden- 
haired Olga out to play with her own children. 
Then she came back and sat down quietly be- 
side the girl. 

“Now tell me all about it, dear child.” 


To be continued, 
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SECRETS OF “POOR RICHARD’S” 
SUCCESS. 


BY WILLIAM T, MCELROY, JR. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, known through- 
out the English-speaking world ever 
since the publication of his famous 

““Almanack”’ as “Poor Richard,” is one of 
America’s earliest great men and the first of 
them to make his greatness recognized in other 
countries than our own. Nor is his fame un- 
merited. His own unpretending record of his 
life gives ample proof of this, for every page 
bears the marks of that practical common- 
sense—so often mistakenly called genius— 
which made his services of so-much value in the 
formation of our youthful nation and which 
still commands our admiration and respect. 
No one can read carefully his “Autobiography” 
without becoming thereby a stronger and 
nobler and more ambitious person than before. 

To get the most out of the study of the life of 
any famous man we must first learn what he 
did and then why and how he did it. We do 
not have to go far to find out what Franklin 
did, for some of the results of his work are all 
around us. During the eighty-four years of 
his life he did a vast amount of important work, 
and said and thought and wrote much that 
will be of value to this and future generations 
as it has been to those of the past. 

In the first place he lived a sober, industrious, 
quiet, useful life, doing his duty as he saw it, 
and endeavoring, both by word and deed, to 
uplift himself and his fellow-men. It was he 
that started the first circulating library in 
America; , 
good in local affairs in his home city, Philadel- 
phia, later in the State as-well, and finally in 
the whole nation; he invented a new stove 
which was an improvement over any then 
in use, and added much comfort to the some- 
times uncomfortable homes of the colonists; 
he was successful in many important scientific 
and philosophical experiments, and notably so 
in his far-famed kite experiment; he did a 
great deal towards improving the post-office 
system in the colonies; he ably represented 
and upheld American interests in the court of 
England; he was one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; and during the Rey- 
olution, while minister to the French govern- 
ment, he performed an important work in 
getting the French to lend us their assistance; 
he also published, for about twenty-five years, 


he exercised a great influence for ~ 
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the famous “Poor Richard’s Almanack” which 
had an enormous influence in the colonies and 
_ of which he circulated about ten thousand 
copies annually. ‘These and many other things 
of importance must be credited to the career 
of the ‘““New World Philosopher.’ So much 
for what he did. 

In reading the “ Autobiography” of Franklin 
one is struck at once with the care with which 
he followed all the rules of good conduct and 
morality throughout his-career. Now we come 
to the why and how of his famous and invalu- 
able labors. He did not just happen to per- 
form them. He prepared for his life’s work 
by doing what we all must do who amount to 
any importance in the world—he laid a good 
foundation. The principal cornerstone of such 
a foundation, as Franklin knew, is careful 
obedience of the moral laws; and, in order that 
he might live as nearly a perfect life as one 
could live, and in doing so increase his ability 
for service, he prepared for himself the follow- 
* ing rules of conduct which he followed as closely 
as possible: 


1, Temperance. 
Eat not to dulness: drink not to elevation, 


5 2. Silence. 


Speak not but what may benefit others or 
yourself; avoid trifling conversation. 
| 
ay 2 3. Order. 


Let all your things have their places; let 
each part of your business have its time. 
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4, Resolution. 
Resolve to perform what you ought: per- 
form without fail what you resolve. 
5. Frugality. 


Make no expense but to do good to others 
or yourself; 7.¢e., waste nothing. 
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6. Industry. 


Lose no time; be always employed in some- 
thing useful; cut off all unnecessary actions. 


7. Sincerity. 
Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and 
justly; and, if you speak, speak accordingly. 
8. Justice. 


Wrong none by doing injuries or omitting the 
_ benefits that are your duty. 


9. Moderation. 


Avoid extremes: forbear resenting injuries so 
much as you think they deserve. 
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10. Cleanliness. 


Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, clothes, ‘or 
habitation. 


EEE 


11. Tranquillity. 


Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents 
common or unavoidable. 


In order that he might the better obey these 
rules, he kept a careful record of each day, and 
before retiring at night went carefully over 
every event of the day, marking each rule that 
he had broken. For the motto of -the little 
book in which he kept this daily record he took 

__ the following lines from Addison: 


“Here will I hold. If there’s a power above us 
(And that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works), He must delight in virtue; 
And that which He delights in must be happy.” 


And also the following lines from Cicero: “O 
Philosophy, guide of life! O investigator and 
expeller of crimes! A single day lived well and 
in accordance with your precepts is to be pre- 
ferred to sinning immortality.” After a year 
or more of conscious and earnest endeavor, 
Franklin had the pleasure of having a clean 
page as the record of nearly every day. Is it 
any wonder that he became a great and widely 
beloved man? 

It was this careful following of the dictates 
of his conscience, addéd to his steady and 
thorough-going common-sense and his unusual 
ability as a leader and worker, that made Frank- 
lin what he was, that was the secret of his suc- 
cess. He was not a brilliant man, and nearly all 
the learning he had was self-attained. But he 
arose from a candle-maker’s son and printer’s 
apprentice to become one of the most famous 
and influential men of his day. 

There are many lessons to be gained from the 
career of such a man, if we will try to get them. 
The proverb of the world’s wisest man—“ Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business? He shall 
stand before kings’—was amply fulfilled in his 
case; for, as he says himself, he stood before 
several of them ‘‘and even sat before one.” 
Thus the principal lesson to be gotten from his 
life is diligence and perseverance. But these 
are only two out of many. We can with profit 
read over his rules of conduct again, for they 
are all exemplified in his life and work. He 
gave us an example of all that a good and truly 
great man should be, and one which we should 
follow with all diligence. For what is life, even 
an eminently prosperous and successful one, 
without a clear conscience and the knowledge 
that one has done to the best of his ability his 
full duty? It is only by living such a life that 
in our old age, like Franklin, 


“We yet may find 
Our early dreams not wholly vain,” 


and ean look back over our past with the satis- 
faction of a life well lived and of duty well done. 
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REMARKS TO BOYS. NO. III. 


BY MADELEINE SCOTT, 


1, Would not Run. 


E need not hunt for brave things to do. 

They come our way, and we must 

Exeither do them or slip past and leave 

them undone. Mrs. 8. I. Rooke, of Folsom, 

N.M., met things as they came. She was a 

telephone operator. Last summer Folsom was 

flooded. Instead of running to a place of 

safety, Mrs. Rooke stayed at her post, ringing 

up one after another of the telephone sub- 

scribers and telling them the water was coming. 

She gave her life, but saved many, the thing 

she had hoped to do. That was a life worth 
while. 


2. Big Boys. 


How fine it is to be a big boy and to have 
strong muscles and be able to do things. Once 
a whole nation was so delighted with the size 
of a big boy that, when they looked at him, 
they cried, “God save the king!” and they 
made him their king, too. But his rule was not 
good, for his mind did not match his body—his 
own way looked bigger and better to him than 
the really bigger and better way. And later 


God had .to!'pick out! a boy’ bythe; name, of 
David, who had not grown so big, and make 
him leader of the people. Every one of you 
boys is bigger than some other boy and is 
looked up to as king. Where you go some 
other boy follows, and what you do another 
boy attempts. What kind of a king are you? 
How do you rule your kingdom? 


3. Home, Sweet Home. 


Some neighbor boys not far away, when 
others were doing their best to get away some- 
where—anywhere—for a summer vacation, de- 
cided that home was not such a bad place after 
all, and proceeded to get the good of it. They 
built a house of rushes in a bit of woods near 
by. A fireplace was soon in order and cast-off 
furniture from home met other needs. Here 
the boys lived in style during leisure hours, and 
gained in weight on potato dinners. ‘Those 
who spent much and travelled far perhaps 
found no more fun than these boys had at 
home. Cold weather is on the way, and we 
must soon stay much at home. Perhaps our 
mothers are already dreading our growls and 
howls to get out. It can’t be “sweet home” 
if we are not sweet. Perhaps, if we look, for 
them, our best times may be at home. Wouldn’t 
it be fine if it should be so? Isn’t, it, worth 
trying? 


UTY isa power which rises with us in the 
D morning and goes to rest with us at 
night. It is co-extensive with the ac- 

tion of our intelligence. It is the shadow which 
cleaves to us, go where we will, and which only 


leaves us when we leave the light of life. Glad- 
stone. 
For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MUSICAL DOG. 
BY LINDA DE ARMOND, 
DON’T believe it, so there! Who ever 


6c 
I heard of a dog that could sing,” said 
Gail. “Grant don’t believe it either, do 

you, brother?” 

‘Seeing is believing,” replied Grant. 

“Well, I will not quarrel with you,” said 
Dorothea. ‘There are lots of things we should 
believe without seeing, but in_this case I will 
invite you both over to-morrow after school, 
then you shall see and believe also.’’ 

The following afternoon Dorothea escorted 
her friends home, and, as soon as she began to 
play the piano, Max, the dog, came and sat by 
her side, his front paws stretched out, his head 
held high, and his little sharp ears in a listen- 
ing attitude. Dorothea then played, ‘“‘My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,” and Max started to sing. 
He could not say the words, but just kept time 
with the music by saying ‘“‘ Bow-wow.” 

Gail and Grant were so delighted they clapped 
their hands and shouted. Max thought some- 
thing more was expected of him, so he ran 
round and round after his tail until he looked 
almost like a top. A man coming along heard 
the children shout, and, seeing the dog act so 
funny, thought he had a fit and was about to 
send the children away, when Max stopped as 
suddenly as he began and held out a paw to the 
children, and said ‘‘ Bow-wow,—” “Did I do it 
all right?” 

Dorothea patted him on the head, while 
Gail and Grant declared they would never be 
so unkind again, and, if Dorothea said her dog 
could climb a tree, or a pole, they would be- 
lieve it. i 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir we wish to help on the better Christmas, 
we must talk about it some time ahead. So 
in this number of Hvery Other Sunday the Editor 
forecasts the Christmas that ought to be. 

Let us try to bring in a reformed Christmas. 
We cannot do it at once, but “little by little”’ 
the good time shall come, 

A Christmas not burdened with hurry and 
worry and buying; one of simple presents and 
plain good will. 

A Christmas of noble remembrance, of hearty 
greeting, and not a time of expectation and 
selfish desire; one in which the children think 
of others and their needs rather than of them- 
selves. 

A Christmas with large windows looking out 
on the world, and not a shut-in joy for family 
or clan; one that really shows forth the hope 
of the angel song, ‘‘On earth peace, good will 
to men.” 

A Christmas that actually brings young and 
old together, renewing the youth of the mature, 
and making wise the tender years; one that 
brings the spirit of Jesus to bear, until in church 
and home, by song and sermon, his uniting in- 
fluence of perpetual youth, enriches the life of 
all. 

For such a Christmas, dear readers, let us all 
scrive. Let us aim for it in our plans and acts 
this very year: so shall the great result come 
in following years, richer and grander. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


This department invites correspondence, aims to 
give information, offers counsel, and is open to all. 
It will make Notes and answer Queries. 


Layman, You cannot give your money to a 
worthier object than the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. It has an honorable history, and to-day 
stands at the front in progressive measures affect- 
ing religious éducation. 


T. E. R. We use the American Revised Bible 
for our standard, because it seems to us the most 
thorough edition. You can order from the Book 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, any part or the whole. 


Recruit. You say you have just “joined,” and 
do. not quite understand our organizations, and 
ask for information. The Unitarian Association 
is our missionary agent. The Sunday-School So- 
ciety, the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
the Women’s Alliance are separate and indepen- 
dent. For all your Sunday-School needs address 
that Society. 


O.H.T. Donot resign. Be patient, and things 
will improve. Your minister is taking a strong 
hand just now, but time will make him wiser. 
Such a record as you have for teaching shows how 
needful you are to the School. 


Norz. To all concerned, and may that mean 
very many. The annual appeals of the Sunday- 
School Society are out. Bring your individual 
influence to bear to have a prompt, generous 
response. 


WORTH READING, 


AM in the midst of some marvelous reading. 
I have recently finished the most won- 
derful biography in the world. 

I am now reading the fascinating history of 
the most peculiar nation. 

A little book of rules for success in life by a 
wise king interests my children and me. 

In my ‘reading I have learned the cure for 
the world’s oldest and most fearful disease. 

I am also studying|sociology, political econ- 
omy, statesmanship, and patriotism. 


My reading is brightened by interesting anec- 
dotes, by beautiful poems, by vivid stories with 
a point, and by marvelous word-pictures with- 


. out number. 


Would you like to know the name of my 
wonderful book? 

I am reading the Bible. 

<i Anonymous. 


The shortest way to do many things ts to do only 
one thing at a time. Cuciu. 


TO-DAY. 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow: 
Give me the boy who'll say 
That, when a good deed’s to be done, 
“Tet’s do the deed to-day.” 
We may all command the present 
If we act and never wait, 
But repentance is the phantom 
Of a past that comes too late. 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow: 
There is much to do to-day 
That can never be accomplished 
If we throw the hours away. 

Every moment has its duty: 
Who the future can foretell? 
Then why put off till to-morrow 
What to-day can do as well? 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow: 
If we look upon the past, 
How much we have left’ to do 

We cannot do at last. 
To-day! it is the only time 
For all on this frail earth; 
It takes an age to form a life, 
A moment gives it birth. 
Selected, 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Answers 
To questions published October 24, 1909. 


1. Henry Hupson. He reached 80° 
north in 1607. 

2. Sir John Franklin. 

3. Four. He explored very extensively the 
northern coast of North America, and dis- 
covered the North-west Passage on the last 
expedition, 

4. The Grinnell Expeditions were two ex- 
peditions sent out by Henry Grinnell, New 
York City, to search for Franklin. 

Elisha Kent Kane, who commanded the sec- 
ond expedition. 

5. The Greeley expedition started in 1881. 
It was sent by the United States government 
to establish a Circumpolar Station, the gov- 
ernment co-operating with other countries in 
doing this. Much scientific work was accom- 
plished, and 4 point reached farther north than 
had been done before,—83° 47’. 

Commodore W. S. Schley, United States 
Navy. 

6. 1897, July. 

7. 8, A. Andrée. He was a Swede and 
started from Dane’s Island, near Spitzbergen. 

8. Captain James Cook, in 1772 or 1773. 

9. Ermest H. Shackleton. 

10. Shackleton is a Lieutenant in the British 
Navy. He sailed from London July, 1907, in 
the ship ‘‘Nimrod,” and reached 88° 23’ south, 
in January, 1909, the farthest point south ever 
reached. It was Shackleton’s second trip to 
this region. 
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RECREATION CORNER. .. 


ENIGMA X. - 


I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 7, 8, 4, 12, is the new way of spelling a prep- 
osition formerly. having 7 letters, 
My 6 is an interjection. 
My 11, 15, 13, 14, 16, is what a seashore beach is. 

My 9, 2 1, 10, isan adverb, the opposite of never. 
My 8, 3, is the solemn style of saying you. ‘ 
My whole i is a paper for young people. E 
EvizaBetH WARD. 


ENIGMA XI. 


1 am composed of 14 letters. 

My 2, 5, 6, is a part of the body. 

My 4, 3, 1, is a part of the face. : 

My 7, 9, 10, 13, is a home for domestic animals, 

My 14, 12, 13, is an heir to property. 

My 11, 3, 8, is to drink lightly. 

My whole is a reader of the Every Other Sunday, — 
Pump B, Parsons, 


CURIOUS IMPS. 


Tuis imp communicates with you, 
This one drives ends together, 
This one is just in every day, 
In fair or cloudy weather. 


This one will meet you in the court, 
When you are up for trial. 

This one will check you ‘in a race, 
His power has no denial. 


HIDDEN MINERALS. ~ 


I pipn’r think the flies buzz in cold weather so 
much. % 

Come on, then, let’s sing ‘‘Old Lang Syne.” 

Ah! Basil very quickly set him right about, I 4 
know. 

Keep up heart in every case, say I. 

He saw the Emir on his way through the country. 

Williams and Co. altered their mode of conduct- 
ing business last week. “_ 

He gave my father ample advice on the question. — 

I have read that at Upsal there is a university. 

Y. D. 


PUZZLE. 


IF to five you join six and one-eighth of ee, 
You’ll see what in blockheads has never been seen. — 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. V. 


Eniama VII.—The Universal Fatherhood of 
God. 

Cross—Worp. ENIeMA. eels Keller. 

A Curious Giru.—Annals. Annex. 
hilate. Anniversary. Annoy. Annuity. 
nul. Annulate. Announce. 

’ CHARADE.—Butterfly. 


An- 


Conunprum.—The 12.50. because it is ten to 


one if you catch it, 
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